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Arise 1 Awake 1 And stop not till the Goal is reached. 



SRI RAMAIKRISHNA REMINISCES 

‘Once a sadhu of Hrishikesh came here. He said to me: “There are 

five kinds of samadhi. I find you have experienced them all. In these 
samadhis one feels the sensation of the Spiritual Current to be like the move- 
ment of an ant, a fish, a monkey, a bird, or a serpent.” 

‘Sometimes the Spiritual Current rises through the spine, crawling like 
an ant. 

‘Sometimes, in samadhi, the soul swims joyfully in the ocean of divine 
ecstasy, like a fish. 

‘Sometimes, when I lie down on my side, I feel the Spiritual Current 
pushing me like a monkey and playing with me joyfully. I remain still. That 
Current, like a monkey, suddenly with one jump reaches the Sahasrara. 1 . That 
is why you see me jump up with a start. 

‘Sometimes, again, the Spiritual Current rises like a bird hopping from 
one branch to another. The place where it rests feels like fire. It may hop 
from Muladhara to Svadhishthana, 1 from Svadhishthana to the heart, and thus 
gradually to the head. 

‘Sometimes the Spiritual Current moves up like a snake. Going in a 
zigzag way, at last it reaches the head and I go into samadhi. 

‘A man’s spiritual consciousness is not awakened unless his Kundalini 1 is 
aroused.’ 

‘Just before my attaining this state of mind, it had been revealed to me 
how the Kundalini is aroused, how the lotuses of the different centres blossom 
forth, and how all this culminates in samadhi. This is a very secret experience. 
I saw a boy twenty-two or twenty-three years old, exactly resembling me, enter 



1 According to the Tantra system of religious philosophy (in which the Divine 
Mother is the Ultimate Reality, as Power) there are six centres, along the spinal column 
and through the head, of which Muladhara is the lowest, Svadhishthana the next; and 
these centres are often graphically described as ‘lotuses’. At the top of the head is 
the seventh ‘lotus’ — the largest — called the Sahasrara (thousand-petalled). The Kundalini is 
the spiritual energy lying dormant in all persons, but dormant in most until ‘awakened’ 
by spiritual practices so that it can rise from the lowest centres toward the highest. 
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the Sushumna nerve and commune with the lotuses, touching them with his 
tongue. He began with the centre at the anus and passed through the centres 
at the sexual organ, navel, and so on. The different lotuses of those centres— 
iour-petalled, six-petalled, ten-petalled, and so forth — had been drooping. At 
his touch they stood erect. 

‘When he reached the heart — I distinctly remember it — and communed 
with the lotus there, touching it with his tongue, the twelve-petalled lotus, which 
was hanging head down, stood erect and opened its petals. Then he came to 
the sixteen-petalled lotus in the throat and the two-petalled lotus in the fore- 
head. And last of all, the thousand-petalled lotus in the head blossomed. Since 
then I have been in this state.’ 

* 

‘How many other visions I saw while meditating during my sadhana! 
Once I was meditating under the bel-tree when “Sin” appeared before me and 
tempted me in various ways. He came to me in the form of an English soldier. 
He wanted to give me wealth, honour, sex pleasure, various occult powers, and 
such things. I began to pray to the Divine Mother. Now I am telling you 
something very secret. The Mother appeared. I said to Her, “Kill him. 
Mother!” I still remember that form of the Mother, Her world-bewitching 
beauty. She came to me taking the form of Krishnamayi. 2 But it was as if 
her glance moved the world.’ 

# 

‘I felt an inordinate hunger at that time [shortly after the coming of the 
Bhairavi Brahmani to Dakshineswar]. I could not have my fill however much 
I ate. Now I ate, now I felt hungry again as if I had not eaten anything. I 
felt equally hungry, whether I took food or not; night and day that desire for 
eating prevailed; it had no cessation. I thought, “What is this disease...?” I 
spoke about it to the Brahmani. She said, “Fear not, my child. Such states, 
it is written in the scriptures, come from time to time, on the travellers 
on the path to the realization of God. I will cure you of it.” So 
saying she asked Mathur to keep arranged within the room stacks of all kinds 
of food, from flattened and parched rice to Sandes, Rasagolla, Luchi 3 and other 
things. Then she told me, “My child, remain in this room day and night and 
eat whatever and whenever you like.” I remained in that room, walked up 
and down, looked on those stacks of food and handled them, now eating some- 
thing from one stack, now from another. Three days passed in this way, when 
the inordinate hunger left me and I felt relieved.’ 

2 The young daughter of Balaram Bose, a noted householder disciple of Sri Rama- 
krishna. 

3 Sandes: a Bengali sweetmeat made of cheese and sugar. Rasagolla: a kind of 
sweetmeat — a spongy ball usually made of a sort of cheese and full of sweet juice 
I.uchi: a thin bread made of flour and fried in butter. 




ONWARD FOR EVERl 

When we begin to work 
earnestly in the world , 
nature gives us blows right 
and left and soon enables us 
to find out our position.... He 
who does the lower work is not 
therefore !a lower man. No 
man is to be judged by the 
mere nature of his duties, 
but all should be judged by 
the manner and the spirit in 
which they perform them. 

Later on we shall find that 
even this idea of duty 
undergoes change , and that 
the greatest work is done 
only when there is no selfish 
motive to prompt it. Yet it 
is work through the sense of 
duty that leads us to work 
without any idea of duty; 
when work will become wor- 
ship — nay, something higher 
— then will work be done for 
its own sake. We shall find 
that the philosophy of duty, 
whether it be in the form of 
ethics or of love, is the same 
as in every other Yoga — the 
object being the attenuating 
of the lower self, so that the 
real higher Self may shine 
forth — the lessening of the 
frittering away of energies on 
the lower plane of existence, 
so that the soul may mani- 
fest itself on the higher ones. 
This is accomplished by the 
continuous denial of low 
desires, which duty rigorous- 
ly requires. T he whole 
organization of society has 
thus been developed, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, in 
the realms of action and ex- 
perience, where, by limiting 
selfishness ; we open the way 
to an unlimited expansion of 
the real nature of man. 




RELIGION: AN INNER 
PERSPECTIVE 

Editorial 

No other subject pervades and pene- 
trates human consciousness as does reli- 
gion. For the majority it remains in their 
mental hinterlands, unconsciously yet 
powerfully influencing their lives. But for 
a small minority, religion is a whole-time 
concern, vital as the air they breathe. 
Strangely however, though thus all-perva- 
sive, religion is the most misunderstood of 
subjects under the sun. The more capable 
human intelligence becomes in compre- 
hending the phenomenal world and its 
secrets, the less capable it seems to become 
of grasping the noumeuial world and its 
mysteries. The basic aspects of religion 
elude the poet’s power of expression or the 
painter’s range of pigments. 

In this regard there is this instructive 
little story: 

A third-grade teacher asked her pupils 
to draw a picture of what they wanted to 
be when they grew up. The pictures came 
in — pictures of nurses, of space cadets, of 
firemen — but one little girl handed in a 
blank sheet of paper. ‘Don’t you know 
what you want to be when you grow up?’ 
asked the teacher. ‘Sure I know’, replied 
the little girl. ‘I want to be married. But 
I don’t know how to draw it.’ 

This little girl’s quandary about drawing 
married life illustrates the difficulty of dis- 
cussing true religion — the eternal relation 
of the eternal soul with the eternal God — 
and as such, beyond description or delinea- 
tion. Still, the saints and mystics through 

* 

the ages have given us strong hints about 
the essential inner nature of religion and 
what it can do. 

Religion looked at from the outside can 
reveal even less than any basic human 
emotion or relationship would reveal of 
itself from the outside. Yet most of the 
assessments of religion by so-called leaders 
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of thought are made by viewing it from 
the exterior. Religion is ‘an illusion, a 
fantasy structure from which a man must 
be set free’, ‘the opiate of the people’, ‘an 
infantile reaction to fear’, a ‘body of stories 
designed to encourage a noble attitude 
toward life and humanity’ — these are only 
a sampling of the shallow, negative and 
destructive opinions which external 
observers usually form. If these were 
facts, religion would have disappeared long 
ago from human society. That religion 
persists — and even flourishes — in the high- 
ly technologically advanced societies of to- 
day, both in the East and West, goes to 
show that religion, as Swami Vivekananda 
said, is a constitutional necessity of human 
personality. 

In some minds religion is intimately 
associated, with books and dogmas, 
churches and temples, rituals and cere- 
monies, priests and observances. Though 
many religions have these external expres- 
sions, these have nothing to do with the 
‘constitutional necessity’ of man. A man 
may be religious without reading a single 
book or going into a single church or 
temple. If he has realized his infinite, 
immortal nature, if his happiness is entire- 
ly within, if he is free from all earthly 
cravings and selfishness, he has religion. 
From time immemorial, man has been 
struggling to attain this state. Saints and 
mystics of all lands represent the class of 
those who have succeeded in this struggle. 
It is only these who get an internal pers- 
pective of religion, and thus can speak 
with authority about its true nature. To 
learn of religion from them is to under- 
stand it in the right way. Swami Viveka- 
nanda, one of the greatest men of God in 
human history, gives us glimpses of reli- 
gion from within. Let us here reflect on 
a few brief but luminous statements of his 
revealing the significance of religion. 

a, ‘ Religion is the manifestation of the 



Divinity already in man / 1 

Man as we generally know him is a 
psycho-physical being. As the body, he 
struggles hard to fulfil his physical needs 
which include some of the most basic, such 
as food, shelter, and reproduction. But 
life on the biological level does not fully 
satisfy him. He is a thinking being, and 
begins to explore the external world. As 
he unravels the secrets of nature, he be- 
comes fascinated with his discoveries and 
these make him more extrovert. This 
knowledge gives him a great amount of 
control over his environment. Thus have 
developed the various branches of science 
and technology, aesthetics and fine arts, 
culture and civilization. But since man- 
kind also has a capacity for inner reflec- 
tion, here and there man begins to glimpse 
that real happiness, fulfilment, and victory 
over death are not possible on either the 
physical or the mental plane. To such a 
seeker, reflection further reveals that his 
personality, as well as the surrounding 
cosmos, has another dimension which is 
inaccessible to the senses and the ordinary 
mind. He ' then struggles to reach this 
transcendental reality. That is the begin- 
ning of true religion. 

Thus, having mastered nature, physical 
and psychological, can man at last begin 
to realize this transcendental dimension 
which is here called ‘Divinity’ by Swami 
Vivekananda. ‘Manifestation’ of this Divi- 
nity is living in Its awareness. Just as the 
ordinary man feels and knows that he is 
a physical or psychological being, a truly 
religious man — one who has manifested 
his Divinity — knows that he is the divine 
existence. As Sainkara says : Such a 

knowledge of divinity is as strong as one’s 
former body-consciousness but destructive 



1 The Complete Works (Advaita Ashrama, 
Mayavati, Dt. Pithoragarh, U.P.), Vol. IV (1962), 
p. 358 
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of that physical consciousness; and it 
liberates a person fully . 2 

Not only does this manifestation of Divi- 
nity confer shadowless self-knowledge; it 
also confers omniscience. Such a man of 
knowledge realizes the Divine Ground, the 
substratum of individual and cosmic ex- 
istence. When one knows the unchanging 
background of the relative or phenomenal 
world, there remains nothing else to be 
known. Because all phenomena — inner and 
outer — are only distorted perceptions of the 
Divine Ground through the medium of 
space-time-causation. Therefore Swami 
Vivekananda declared in another context, 
‘Religion is the science which learns the 
transcendental in nature through the tran- 
scendental in man .’ 3 

Manifestation of potential Divinity, or 
learning the transcendental in nature through 
the transcendental in himself, sets man free 
from the chrysalis of ignorance. Illusions 
and infatuations exist and breed while 
ignorance of one’s true nature lasts. It is 
in darkness or dim light that ghosts and 
hallucinations are perceived. But not in 
the bright clear light of the day. Reli- 
gion, far from being an ‘illusion’ or in- 
toxicant, an ‘opiate’, destroys all illusions 
and delusions — not a few of them created 
by modem psychologists and socialists— 
by establishing man in his true self-lumi- 
nous infinitude. Such religion outgrows 
the cradles of books, dogmas, churches, 
temples, rituals, and observances, and 
stands on its own strength and authority. 
By paying homage to it, books, temples, 
rituals, etc., become sanctified and mean- 
ingful. Religion, as Swamiji tirelessly 
stressed, ‘is not in books, nor in theories, 
nor in dogmas, nor in talking, not even 
in reasoning. It is being and becoming .’ 4 



2 vide U padesa-sahasri (Part II), IV. 5 

*The Works, Vol. VIII (1959), pp. 20-1 

4 ibid., Vol. Ill (1960), p. 253 



h. Tt is renunciation, Tydga, that is 
meant by religion, and nothing else * 5 

To speak of a beautiful mansion is im- 
plicitly to speak of its strong foundation. 
To a layman’s perspective, only the super- 
structure of the mansion is evident. But 
an engineer, who can mentally have a 
view ‘from within’, is instantly aware of the 
invisible foundations that support the 
beautiful, imposing super-structure. Re- 
nunciation ( tydga ), likewise is the founda- 
tion of religion — of its ideals and realiza- 
tions even more than of its outer forms. 
Only when a person realizes the inade- 
quacy of the external world, as well as of 
the internal world — consisting of body, 
senses, mind, and ego — does religious 
aspiration awaken and grow. Side by 
side with this dissatisfaction with temporal 
things will almost inevitably grow an 
attraction towards God, (the imperishable 
Truth. Therefore tydga always has a two- 
fold character : negatively, it is moving 

away from the impermanent; positively, 
it is getting anchored in the permanent. 
Therefore religion, which totally concerns 
the permanent reality of God, demands 
tydga as its foundation. Where this is 
absent and yet a claim for religion or 
spirituality is advanced, we must conclude 
that like water in a mirage, spirituality is 
conspicuous by its semblance only. 

Tydga, to the ordinary, external view, 

/• 

appears as a joyless discipline. But to its 
earnest follower it brings a rare type of 
joy — a non-sensuous inner joy — the joy 
from the spiritual self. In common 
parlance joy or happiness is always asso- 
ciated with ‘contact’, physical or mental. 
But all sensations and cognitions at their 
deeper levels being psychological, happi- 
ness is always really an inner phenomenon. 
Again, a more incisive probe will trace the 
source of all happiness to the innermost 



3 ibid., Vol. VIII, p. 384 




